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THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
PREFACE 


With deep satisfaction I present for the consideration and 
vote of the American people the plan selected by the Jury as 
entitled to the American Peace Award under the conditions. 

The Award brought forth 22,165 plans. Since many of 
them were the composite work of organizations, universities, 
etc., a single plan often represented the views of hundreds or 
thousands of individuals. There were also received several 
hundred thousands of letters which, while they did not submit 
plans, suggested in almost every instance a solution of the 
peace problem. 

The Jury had therefore before it an index of the true feeling 
and judgment of hundreds of thousands of American citizens. 
The plans came from every group in American life. Some 
were obviously from life-long students of history and inter- 
national law. Some were from persons who have studied 
little, but who have themselves seen and felt the horror of 
war—or who are even now living out its tragedy. 

However unlike, they almost all express or imply the same 
conviction: That this is the time for the nations of the earth 
to admit frankly that war is a crime and thus withdraw the 
legal and moral sanction too long permitted to it as a method 
of settling international disputes. Thousands of plans show 
a deep aspiration to have the United States take the lead in 
a common agreement to brand war in very truth an “outlaw.” 

The plans show a realization that no adequate defense 
against this situation has thus far been devised; and that no 
international law has been developed to control it. They 
point out that security of life and property is dependent 
upon the abolition of war and the cessation of the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 
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Through the plans as a whole run these dominant currents: 

That, if war is honestly to be prevented, there must be a 
right-about-face on the part of the nations in their attitude 
toward it; and that by some progressive agreement the manu- 
facture and purchase of the munitions of war must be limited 
or stopped. 

That while no political mechanism alone will insure coopera- 
tion among the nations, there must be some machinery of 
cooperation if the will to cooperate is to be made effective; 
that mutual counsel among the nations is the real hope for 
bringing about the disavowal of war by the open avowal of 
its real causes and open discussion of them. 

Finally, that there must be some means of defining, 
recording, interpreting and developing the law of nations. 

The Jury of Award unanimously selected the plan given 
below as the one which most closely reflected several of these 
currents. 

The Honorable Elihu Root, chairman of the Jury of Award, 
then prepared the following forward-looking statement indi- 
cating that the mutual counsel and cooperation among the 
nations provided in the selected plan may lead to the realiza- 
tion of another—and not the least important—of the dominant 
desires of the American public as expressed in the plans: 

“It is the unanimous hope of the Jury that the first fruit of 
the mutual counsel and cooperation among the nations which 
will result from the adoption of the plan selected will be a general 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all materials of war.” 


The purpose of the American Peace Award is thus fulfilled: 
To reflect in a practicable plan the dominating national 
sentiment as expressed by the large cross-section of the 
American public taking part in the Award. 

I therefore commend the winning plan as unanimously 
selected by the Jury of Award, and Mr. Root’s statement of 
the first object to be attained by the counsel and cooperation 
provided in the plan, to the interest and the widest possible 
vote of the American people. Enwain W Box 


January, 1924 
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STATEMENT OF JURY OF AWARD 

The Jury of Award realizes that there is no one approach 
to world peace, and that it is necessary to recognize not 
merely political but also psychological and economic factors. 
The only possible pathway to international agreement with 
reference to these complicated and difficult factors is through 
mutual counsel and cooperation, which the plan selected 
contemplates. It is therefore the unanimous opinion of the 
Jury that of the 22,165 plans submitted, Plan Number 1469 
is “the best practicable plan by which the United States may 
cooperate with other nations to achieve and preserve the 
peace of the world.” 

It is the unanimous hope of the Jury that the first fruit of 
the mutual counsel and cooperation among the nations which 
will result from the adoption of the plan selected will be a 
general prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all materials 
of war. 

Exrau Root, Chairman 
JAMEs GUTHRIE HARBORD 
EDWARD M. HousE 
ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON 


RoscoE PouND 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
BRAND WHITLOCK 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY COMMITTEE 


The substantial provisions which constitute plan Number 
1469, selected by the Jury of Award, and upon which the 
vote of the American people is asked, are hereby submitted 
as follows: 


I. ENTER THE PERMANENT COURT 


That the United States adhere to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the reasons and under the con- 
ditions stated by Secretary Hughes and President Harding 
in February, 1923. 


II. COOPERATE WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS WITHOUT 
FuLL MEMBERSHIP AT PRESENT 


That, without becoming a member of the League of Na- 
tions as at present constituted, the United States Govern- 
ment should extend its present cooperation with the League 
and propose participation in the work of its Assembly and 
Council under the following conditions and reservations: 


Safeguarding of Monroe Doctrine 


1. The United States accepts the League of Nations as 
an instrument of mutual counsel, but it will assume no 
obligation to interfere with political questions of policy or 
internal administration of any foreign state. 

In uniting its efforts with those of other States for the 
preservation of peace and the promotion of the common 
welfare, the United States insists upon the safeguarding 
of the Monroe Doctrine and does not abandon its tradi- 
tional attitude concerning American independence of the 
Old World and does not consent to submit its long-estab- 
lished policy concerning questions regarded by it as purely 
American to the recommendation or decision of other 
Powers, 
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No Military or Economic Force 


2. That the only kind of compulsion which nations can 
freely engage to apply to each other in the name of peace 
is that which arises from conference, from moral judgment, 
from full publicity, and from the power of public opinion. 

The United States will assume no obligations under 
Article X in its present form, or under Article XVI in its 
present form in the Covenant, or in its amended form as 
now proposed unless in any particular case Congress has 
authorized such action. 

The United States proposes that Articles X and XVI 
be either dropped altogether or so amended and changed 
as to eliminate any suggestion of a general agreement to 
use coercion for obtaining conformity to the pledges of the 


Covenant. 
No Obligations Under Versailles Treaty 


3. That the United States will accept no responsibili- 
ties under the Treaty of Versailles unless in any particular 
case Congress has authorized such action. 


League Open to All Nations 


4. The United States Government proposes that Article 
I of the Covenant be construed and applied, or, if neces- 
sary, redrafted, so that admission to the League shall be 
assured to any self-governing State that wishes to join and 
that receives the favorable vote of two-thirds of the 


Assembly. 
Development of International Law 


5. As a condition of its participation in the work and 
counsels of the League, the United States asks that the 
Assembly and Council consent—or obtain authority—to 
begin collaboration for the revision and development of 
international law, employing for this purpose the aid of a 
commission of jurists. This Commission would be directed 
to formulate anew existing rules of the law of nations, to 
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reconcile divergent opinions, to consider points hitherto 
inadequately provided for but vital to the maintenance of 
international justice, and in general to define the social 
rights and duties of States. The recommendations of the 
Commission would be presented from time to time, in 
proper form for consideration, to the Assembly as to a 
recommending if not a lawmaking body. 


The program set forth above is hereby referred to the vote 
of the American people. A ballot upon which voters may 
state whether or not they approve the plan im substance may 
be obtained from the American Peace Award, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


AuTHOR’s NAME Not TO BE REVEALED UNTIL 
AFTER REFERENDUM 


In order that the vote may be taken solely upon the merits 
of the plan, the Policy Committee, with the acquiescence of 
Mr. Bok, has decided not to disclose the authorship of the 
plan until after the referendum, or early in February. The 
identity of the author is unknown to the members of the 
Jury of Award and the Policy Committee, except one dele- 
gated member. 


The Policy Committee 
Joun W. Davis 
LEARNED HAND 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON 
ESTHER EVERETT LAPE, Member in Charge 
NATHAN L. MILLER 
Mrs. GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Mrs. OGDEN REID 
Mrs, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Henry L. STIMSON 
MELVILLE E. STONE 
Mrs. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
CoRNELIUs N. Buss, JR., Treasurer 
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FULL TEXT OF PLAN 


The complete manuscript of the author of the plan, No. 
1469, including his reasoning, is given below: 


A PLAN TO SECURE COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND OTHER NATIONS “TO 
ACHIEVE AND PRESERVE THE PEACE 
OF THE WORLD”’ 


Five-sixths of all nations, including about four-fifths of 
mankind, have already created a world organization, the 
purpose of which is “to promote international cooperation 
and to achieve international peace and security.” 


THERE Is Not Room ror More THAN ONE ORGANIZATION 
TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Those nations cannot and will not abandon this system, 
which has now been actively operating for three and a half 
years. If leading members of the United States Government 
ever had serious hopes that another association of nations 
could be formed, such hopes were dispelled during the Wash- 
ington Conference by plain intimations from other Powers 
that there is not room for more than one organization like 
the League of Nations. 

The States outside the organized world are not of such a 
character that the United States could hopefully cooperate 
with them for the purpose named. 

Therefore, the only possible path to cooperation in which 
the United States can take an increasing share is that which 
leads toward some form of agreement with the world as now 
organized, called the League of Nations. 

By sheer force of social international gravitation such 
cooperation becomes inevitable. 
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Tue Unitep States Has ALREADY GONE FAR IN COOPER- 
ATION WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The United States Government, theoretically maintaining 
a policy of isolation, has actually gone far, since March 4, 
1921, toward “cooperation with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world.” 

The most familiar part of the story is the work of the Wash- 
ington Conference, wherein President Harding’s Administra- 
tion made a beginning of naval disarmament, opened to 
China a prospect of rehabilitation and joined with Great 
Britain, Japan and France to make the Pacific Ocean worthy 
of its name. 

Later came the recommendation that the United States 
should adhere to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Not long after that action President Harding wrote to 
Bishop Gailor: 

“I do not believe any man can confront the responsibility 
of a President of the United States and yet adhere to the idea 
that it is possible for our country to’maintain an attitude of 
isolation and aloofness in the world.” 

But since the proposed adhesion to the Permanent Court 
would bring this country into close contact at one time and 
point with the League of Nations, and since such action is 
strenuously opposed for exactly that reason, it is pertinent to 
inquire not only how much cooperation with the League and 
its organs has been proposed during the life of the present 
Administration, but also how much has been actually begun. 


OFFICIALLY OR UNOFFICIALLY THE UNITED STATES IS 
REPRESENTED ON MANY LEAGUE COMMISSIONS 


The United States Government has accredited its repre- 
sentatives to sit as members “in an unofficial and consulting 
capacity” upon four of the most important social welfare 
commissions of the League, viz.: Health, Opium, Traffic in 
Women and Children, and Anthrax (Industrial Hygiene). 
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Our Government is a full member of the International 
Hydrographic Bureau, an organ of the League. Our Govern- 
ment was represented by an “unofficial” observer in the 
Brussels Conference (Finance and Economic Commission) in 
1920. It sent Hon. Stephen G. Porter and Bishop Brent to 
represent it at the meeting of the Opium Commission last 
May. 

Our Public Health Service has taken part in the Serological 
Congresses of the Epidemics Commission and has helped in 
the experimental work for the standardization of serums. 

Our Government collaborates with the League Health 
Organization through the International Office of Public 
Health at Paris, and with the Agriculture Committee of the 
League Labor Organization through the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. 

In February, 1923, Secretary Hughes and President 
Harding formally recommended that the Senate approve our 
adhesion to the Permanent Court under four conditions or 
reservations, one of which was that the United States should 
officially participate in the election of judges by the Assembly 
and Council of the League, sitting as electoral colleges for 
that purpose. 

Unofficial cooperation from the United States with the 
work of the League includes membership in five of the social 
welfare commissions or committees of the League, in one on 
economic reconstruction, and in one (Aaland Islands) which 
averted a war. American women serve as expert Assessors 
upon the Opium and Traffic in Women Commissions. 

Two philanthropic agencies in the United States have 
between them pledged more than $400,000 to support either 
the work of the Epidemics Commission or the League inquiry 
into conditions of the traffic in women and children. 


How CAN INCREASING COOPERATION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE ORGANIZED WORLD BE SECURED? 


The United States being already so far committed to united 
counsels with League agencies for the common social welfare, 
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all of which have some bearing upon the preservation of 
world peace, the question before us may take this form: 

How can increasing cooperation between the United States 
and the organized world for the promotion of peace and 
security be assured, in forms acceptable to the people of the 
United States and hopefully practicable? 


THE UNITED STATES CAN EXTEND ITs PRESENT COOPERATION 
WITH THE LEAGUE’S SOCIAL WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


Without any change in its present policy, already described, 
the United States Government could, first, show its willingness 
to cooperate similarly with the other humane and reconstruc- 
tive agencies of the League. To four of these agencies that 
Government has already sent delegates with advisory powers. 
It could as properly accept invitations to accredit members 
with like powers to each one of the other welfare commissions, 
It has already received invitations from two of the latter. 

It is, secondly, immediately practicable to extend the same 
kind of cooperation, whenever asked to do it, so as to include 
participation in the work of the commissions and, technical 
committees of the Labor Organization. The record shows that 
such cooperation is already begun. 

The single common purpose of all these committees is the 
collection and study of information, on which may be based 
subsequent recommendations for national legislation. 

All conventions and resolutions, recommended by the first 
three congresses of the International Labor Organization, 
have already been laid before the Senate of the United States 
and, without objection, referred to the appropriate committee. 
No different procedure would have been followed if the United 
States were a member of the Labor Organization of the League. 


AN IMMEDIATE STEP Is ADHERENCE TO THE PERMANENT 
Court 


An immediately practicable step is, thirdly, the Senate’s 
approval of the proposal that the United States adhere to the 
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Permanent Court of International Justice for the reasons and 
under the conditions stated by Secretary Hughes and President 
Harding in February, 1923. 

These three suggestions for increasing cooperation with the 
family of nations are in harmony with policies already 
adopted by our Government, and in the last case with a 
policy so old and well recognized that it may now be called 
traditional. 

They do not involve a question of membership in the 
League of Nations as now constituted, but it cannot be denied 
that they lead to the threshold of that question. Any further 
step toward cooperation must confront the problem of direct 
relations between the United States and the Assembly and 
Council of fifty-four nations in the League.* 


In ACTUAL OPERATION THE LEAGUE 
EmpLoys No Force 


The practical experience of the League during its first three 
and a half years of life has not only wrought out, in a group 
of precedents, the beginnings of what might be called the 
constitutional law of the League, but it has also shifted the 
emphasis in activities of the League and foreshadowed 
important modifications in its constitution, the Covenant. 

At its birth the Covenant of the League bore, vaguely in 
Article X and more clearly in Article XVI, the impression 
of a general agreement to enforce and coerce. Both of those 
Articles suggest the action of a world state which never 
existed and does not now exist. How far the present League 
is actually removed from functioning as such a State is 
sufficiently exhibited in its dealings with Lithuania and 
Poland over Vilna and _ their common boundary, and 
with Greece and Italy over Corfu. 

Experience in the last three years has demonstrated 
probably insuperable difficulties in the way of fulfilling in all 

*Fifty-seven States, including Germany, are members of the International 
Labor Organization of the League. There are about sixty-five independent 


States in the world. 
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parts of the world the large promise of Article X in respect to 
either its letter or its spirit. No one now expects the League 
Council to try to summon armies and fleets, since it utterly 
failed to obtain even an international police force for the 
Vilna district. 

Each assembly of the League has witnessed vigorous efforts 
to interpret and modify Article X. In the Fourth Assembly 
an attempt to adopt an interpretation of that Article in essen- 
tial agreement with the Senatorial reservation on the same 
subject in 1920 was blocked only by a small group of weak 
States like Persia and Panama, which evidently attributed 
to Article X a protective power that it possesses only on 
paper. 

Such States, in possible fear of unfriendly neighbors, must 
decide whether the preservation of a form of words in the 
Covenant is more vital to their peace and security, and to 
the peace and security of the world, than the presence of 
the United States at the council table of the family of 
nations. 

As to Article XVI, the Council of the League created a 
Blockade Commission which worked for two years to deter- 
mine how the “economic weapon” of the League could be 
efficiently used and uniformly applied. The Commission 
failed to discover any obligatory procedure that weaker 
Powers would dare to accept. It was finally agreed that each 
State must decide for itself whether a breach of the Covenant 
has been committed. 

The Second Assembly adopted a radically amended form 
of Article XVI from which was removed all reference to the 
possibility of employing military force, and in which the 
abandonment of uniform obligation was directly provided 
for. The British Government has since proposed to weaken 
the form of requirement still further. 

Articles X and XVI, in their original forms, have therefore 
been practically condemned by the principal organs of the 
League and are today reduced to something like innocuous 
desuetude. The only kind of compulsion which nations can 
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freely engage to apply to each other in the name of peace is 
that which arises from conference, from moral judgment, 
from full publicity, and from the power of public opinion. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE NEW WORLD 
1s OBVIOUSLY RECOGNIZED BY THE LEAGUE 


Another significant development in the constitutional 
practice of the League is the unwillingness of the League 
Council to intervene in any American controversy, even 
though all States in the New World except three are members 
of the League. 

This refusal became evident in the Panama-Costa Rica 
dispute in 1921 and in the quarrel between Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia, a quarrel which impelled the last two States to absent 
themselves from the Third Assembly, wherein a Chilean was 
chosen to preside. 

Obviously the League intends to recognize the leadership 
of the United States in the New World precisely as the United 
States claims it. This is nothing less than the observance of 
an unwritten law limiting the powers and duties of the 
League Council, defined in Article XI of the Covenant, to 
questions that seem to threaten the peace of the Old World. 
When the United States is willing to bring the two halves of 
the world together for friendly consideration of common 
dangers, duties and needs, it will be possible to secure, if it is 
desired, closer cooperation between the League organizations 
and the Pan American Union, already a potential regional 
league. It is conceivable that the family of nations may 
eventually clearly define certain powers and duties of rela- 
tively local significance which may be devolved upon local 
associations or unions. But the world of business and finance 
is already unified. The worlds of scientific knowledge and 
humane effort are nearly so. Isolation of any kind is in- 
creasingly impossible, and world organization, already central- 
ized, is no more likely to return to disconnected effort than 
the United States is likely to revert to the Calhoun theory 
of States’ Rights and Secession. 
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In AcTUAL OPERATION, IF NOT IN ORIGINAL CONCEPTION, 
THE LEAGUE REALIZES THE PRINCIPLE AND THE 
Hopes OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCES 


The operation of the League has therefore evolved a Council 
widely different from the body imagined by the makers of 
the Covenant. It can employ no force but that of persuasion 
and moral influence. Its only actual powers are to confer 
and advise, to create commissions, to exercise inquisitive, 
conciliative and arbitral functions, and to help elect judges 
of the Permanent Court. 

In other words the force of circumstances is gradually 
moving the League into position upon the foundations so well 
laid by the world’s leaders between 1899 and 1907 in the 
great international councils of that period. The Assemblies 
of the League and the Congresses of the International Labor 
Organizations are successors to the Hague Conferences. 

The Permanent Court has at least begun to realize the 
highest hope and purpose of the Second Hague Conference. 

The Secretariat and the Labor Office have become Con- 
tinuation Committees for the administrative work of the 
organized world, such as the Hague Conferences lacked 
resources to create but would have rejoiced to see. 

The Council, resolving loose and large theories into clean- 
cut and modest practice, has been gradually reconciling the 
League, as an organized world, with the ideals of international 
interdependence, temporarily obscured since 1914 by the 
shadows of the Great War. 

No one can deny that the organs of the League have brought 
to the service of the forces behind those ideals an efficiency, 
scope and variety of appeal that in 1914 would have seemed 
incredible. 

It is common knowledge that public opinion and official 
policy in the United States have for a long time, without 
distinction of party, been favorable to international confer- 
ences for the common welfare, and to the establishment of 
conciliative, arbitral and judicial means for settling inter- 
national disputes. 
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There is no reason to believe that the judgment and policy 
have been changed. Along these same lines the League is 
now plainly crystallizing, as has been shown, and at the 
touch of the United States the process can be expedited. 

In no other way can the organized world, from which the 
United States cannot be economically and spiritually sepa- 
rated, belt the power of public opinion to the new machinery, 
devised for the pacific settlement of controversies between 


nations and standing always ready for use. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN THE LEAGUE'S 
WorkK UNDER STATED CONDITIONS 


The United States Government should be authorized to 
propose cooperation with the League and participation in 
the work of its Assembly and Council under the following 
conditions and reservations. 

I. The United States accepts the League of Nations as an 
instrument of mutual counsel, but it will assume no obligation 
to interfere with political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign State. 


THE UNITED STATES WILL MAINTAIN THE 
MoNROE DOCTRINE 


In uniting its efforts with those of other States for the 
preservation of peace and the promotion of the common 
welfare, the United States does not abandon its traditional 
attitude concerning American independence of the Old 
World and does not consent to submit its long-established 
policy concerning questions regarded by it as purely American 
to the recommendation or decision of other Powers. 


Tur UNITED STATES PRoposES THAT MORAL JUDGMENT AND 
PUBLIC OPINION BE SUBSTITUTED FOR FORCE 


II. The United States will assume no obligations under 
Article X, in its present form in the Covenant, unless in any 
particular case Congress has authorized such action. 
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The United States will assume no obligations under Article 
XVI, in its present form in the Covenant or in its amended 
form as now proposed, unless in any particular case Congress 
has authorized such action. 

The United States proposes that Articles X and XVI be 
either dropped altogether or so amended and changed as to 
eliminate any suggestion of a general agreement to use 
coercion for obtaining conformity to the pledges of the 
Covenant. 


THE UNITED STATES WILL AsSUME No OBLIGATIONS UNDER 
THE VERSAILLES TREATY 


III. The United States Government will accept no respon- 
sibility and assume no obligation in connection with any 
duties imposed upon the League by the peace treaties, unless 
in any particular case Congress has authorized such action. 


THE UNITED STATES PROPOSES THAT ADMISSION BE 
ASSURED TO ANY SELF-GOVERNING STATE 


IV. The United States Government proposes that Article I 
of the Covenant be construed and applied, or, if necessary, 
redrafted, so that admission to the League shall be assured 
to any self-governing State that wishes to join and that 
receives the favorable vote of two-thirds of the Assembly. 


THE CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
MustT BE PROVIDED For 


V. As a further condition of its participation in the work 
and counsels of the League, the United States asks that the 
Assembly and Council consent—or obtain authority—to 
begin collaboration for the revision and development of 
international law, employing, for this purpose, the aid of a 
commission of jurists. This commission would be directed 
to formulate anew existing rules of the law of nations, to 
reconcile divergent opinions, to consider points hitherto 
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inadequately provided for but vital to the maintenance of 
international justice, and in general to define the social rights 
and duties of States. The recommendations of the com- 
mission would be presented from time to time, in proper 
form for consideration, to the Assembly as to a recommending 
if not a lawmaking body. 


Among these conditions Numbers I and II have already 
been discussed. Number III is a logical consequence of the 
refusal of the United States Senate to ratify the treaty of 
Versailles, and of the settled policy of the United States which 
is characterized in the first reservation. Concerning Numbers 
IV and V this may be said: 

Anything less than a world conference, especially when 
Great Powers are excluded, must incur, in proportion to the 
exclusions, the suspicion of being an alliance, rather than a 
family of nations. The United States can render service in 
emphasizing this lesson, learned in the Hague Conferences, 
and in thus helping to reconstitute the family of nations as 
it really is. Such a conference or assembly must obviously 
bear the chief responsibility for the development of new parts 
of the law of nations, devised to fit changed and changing 
conditions, to extend the sway of justice, and to help in pre- 


serving peace and security. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-185 (April, 1907, to April, 1923). Including pegers by Baron d Es- 

tournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, James Brown 
Scott, Barrett Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, 
William James, Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman 
Angell, Charles W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, 
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European War, the League of Nations, the Peace Conference, and with several 
of the political and economic problems resulting from the War. A list of titles 
and authors will be sent on application. 

186. The United States and The Permanent Court of International Justice: 
Protocol of Signature and Statute Establishing the Permanent Court of 
International Justice; List of States Accepting the Protocol; State- 
ments by President Harding, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Root and Mr. Hoover 
with regard to the Adherence of the United States to the Protocol; 
The Organization of the Permanent Court of International Justice, by 
Mr. John Bassett Moore. May, 1923. 

187. The United States and Mexico: Notes and Official Statements regarding 
the Recognition of Mexico; Agreement Between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the International Committe2 of Bankers on Mexico; De- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Mexico in the Ampero Proceedings 
instituted by the Texas Company of Mexico. June, 1923. 

188. The Reduction of Armaments: Report of the Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion to the League of Nations; Report of the Third Committee to the 
Third Assembly of the League; Memorandum of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission on the Defense Expenditures of Twenty-one Countries; 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Guarantee; Statement by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. July, 1923. 

189. The Conference on Central American Affairs, held in Washinton, D. C., 
from December 4, 1922 to February 7, 1923: Text of the Treaties, 
Conventions and Protocols adopted, with an Introduction by Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. August, 1923. 

190. Franco-German Reconciliation: Text of an address delivered July 6, 
1923, at Paris, by Professor F. Foerster, formerly of the University 
of Munich, before the annual meeting of the Advisory Council in 
Europe of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

191. Debate on Disarmament in the House of Commons, July 23, 1923. Re- 
printed from the London Times, July 24, 1923. October, 1923. 

192. The Development of the International Mind: An Address delivered 
before the Academy of International Law at The Hague, July 20, 1923, 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. November, 1923. 

193. Documents regarding the European Economic Situation, Series No. 
III: Correspondence between Germany, the Allied Powers and the 
United States, relating to Reparations; Speech of General Smuts 
in London, October 23, 1923. December, 1923. 

194. The Centenary of the Monroe Doctrine, by Charles Evans Hughes: 
An address delivered before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science at Philadelphia, November 30, 1923; American Cooper- 
ation for World Peace, by David Jayne Hill. January, 1924. 

195. The Winning Plan selected by the Jury of the American Peace Award. 
February, 10924. y 

Special Bulletin: Can the League of Nations Be Saved? by Sir Charles 
Walston. November, 1923. : 
Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 
A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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